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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper, 








HIRAM HOLT’S ORIGINAL SHANTY. 


CEDAR CREEK; 
FROM THE SHANTY TO THE SETTLEMENT. 
A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE, 
CHAPTER IX.—“ FROM MUD TO MARBLE.” 

Hiram Hotr was proud of his ancestry. Not that 
he had sixteen quarterings whereof to boast, or 
even six; his pedigree could have blazoned an es- 
cutcheon only with spade, and shuttle, and saw, back 
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for generations. But then, society all about him 
was in like plight; and it is a strong consolation, 
in this as in matters moral, to be no worse than 
one’s neighbours. Truly, a Heralds’ College would 
find Canada a very jungle as to genealogy. The 
man of marble has had a grandfather of mud, as 
was the case with the owner of Maple Grove. 

And, instead of resenting such origin as an in- 
jury received from his progenitors, worthy Hiram 
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looked back from the comfortable eminence of pros- 
perity whereunto he had attained, and loved to re- 
trace the gradual steps of labour which led thither. 
He could remember most of them; to his memory’s 
eye the virgin forest stretched for unknown and 
unnumbered miles west and northward of the 
settler’s adventurous clearing, and the rude log 
shanty was his home beside the sombre pines. 
Now the pines were dead and gone, except a few 
isolated giants standing gloomily among the maple 
plantations; but the backwoodsman’s shanty had 
outlived all subsequent changes. 

Here, in the wide courtyard to the rear of 
Mr. Holt’s house it was preserved, like a curious 
thing set apart in a museam—an embodiment of 
the old struggling days embalmed. The walls of 
great unhewn logs fastened at the corners by notch- 
ing; the crevices chinked up with chips and clay ; 
the single rude square window shuttered across ; 
the roof of basswood tronghs, all blackened with 
age; the rough door, creaking on clumsy wooden 
hinges when Mr. Holt unlocked it—these were not 
encouraging features, viewed by the light of a 
future personal experience. Robert stole a glance 
at Arthur as they stepped inside the low dark 
shed, and, as Arthur had with similar motives also 
stolen a glance at Robert, their eyes naturally met, 
and beth laughed. 

They had been thinking a twin thought—* How 
will my brother like such quarters as this in the 
forest?” 

“A queer concern,” remarked Arthur, in a low 
voice, and rubbing his chin. 

“Rather!” replied Robert, looking equally du- 
bious. 

“T like to show the shanty to youngsters,” said 
Mr. Holt, as he turned from pushing back the 
shutter, “that they may see what they have to 
expect. From such @ start as this we Canadians 
have all walked up imto opulence—that is, the 
hardworking share of us; and there’s room enough 
for tens of thousands te do the same off in the 
bush.” 

“I hope so, sir,” wae the least desnonding re- 
mark of which Robert could think. For the naked 
reality of a forest life came before him as never 
previously. The halo of distance had faded, as be 
stood beside the rude fireplace, fashioned of four 


upright limestone slabs in a corner, reaching to a } 


hole in the roof, down which the wind was howling 
just now. It was rather a bleak look-out, notwith- 
standing the honeyed promises of the old settler 
pouring on his ear. 

“To be sure there is. Fortune’s at your back in 
the bush; and you haven’t, as in the mother coun- 
try, to rise by pushing others down. There’s no 
impassable gulf separating you from anything you 
choose to aim at. It strikes me that the motto of 
our capital is as good as a piece of advice to the 
settler—‘ Industry, Intelligence, and Integrity ’— 
with a beaver as pattern of the two first principles, 
anyhow. So recollect the beaver, my young chaps, 
and work like it. 

“TI don’t remember the building of this,” he 
added; “but every stick was laid by my father’s 


own hands, and my mother chinked between them 
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till all was tight and right. I tell you I’m prouder 
of it than of a piece of fancywork, such as I've seen 
framed and glazed. I love every log in the old 
timbers.” And Mr. Holt tapped the wall affeetion- 
ately with his walking-staff. “It was the furthest 
west clearing then, and my father chose the site 
because of the spring yonder, which is covered with 
a stone and civilized into a well now-a-days.” 

“ And is the town so modern as all that comes 
to?” said Robert. 

“Twenty years grows a city in Canada,” replied 
Mr. Holt, somewhat loftily. “Twenty years between 
the swamp and the crowded street: while two inches 
of ivy would be growing round a European ruin, we 
turn a wilderness into a cultivated country, dotted 
with villages. The history of Mapleton is easily 
told. My father was the first who ever built a 
saw-mill on the river down there, and the frame- 
houses began to gather about it shortly. Then he 
ventured into the grist line; and I’m the owner of 
the biggest mills in the place now, with half-a-dozen 


others competing, and all doing a fair business in 


flour, and lumber for exportation. You seein this 

land we’ve room enough for all, and no man need 
scowl down another of the same trade. "Tain’t so 
in England, where you must knoek your bread out 

of somebody else’s mouth.” 

| “Not always, sir,” said Robert, ‘nor commonly, 
I hope.” 

“TIT forgot you were a fresh importation,” observed 
Mr. Holt, with a satisfied chuckle. “You ain't 
colonized yet. Well, let’s come and look at some- 
thing else.” 

Meanwhile Arthur had measured the dimensions 
of the shanty, by pacing along and across; sixteen 
feet ome way, twelve the other. Narrew limits for 
the im-door life of a family; but the edttage had 
somewhat grown with their growth, and thrown 
out a couple of small bed-chambers, like buds of 
incipient shanties, from the main trunk. A cu- 

viosity of wooderaft it looked, so mossy, gnarled, 
and weather-beaten, that one could easily have 
believed it had sprung from the ground without 
the intervention of hands, a specimen of some 
gigantic forest fungus. 

“Fill leave a charge in my will that it’s not to be 
‘ disturbed,” said Hiram. “”I'would be sacrilege to 
move @ log of the old consarn. D’ye hear, Sam?” 

His son hed just come up and shaken hands ; 
for this was » matutinal expedition of Mr. Holt. and 
his guests round the farm. Being given to habits 
of extreme earliness, the former was wont to rouse 
any one in the house whose company he fancied, to 
go with him in his morning walks; and the Wynns 
had been honoured by a knocking-up at five o’clock 
for that purpose. Mr. Holt had strode into their 
room, flung open the window-shutters and the sash 
with a resounding hand which completely dissipated 
sleep, and rendered it hardly matter of choice to 
follow him, since no repose was to be gained by 
lying in bed. Sam’s clear brown eyes sparkled as 
he saw the victims promenading after his tall father 
at the Gothic hour of six, and marked Arthur fur- 
tively rubbing his eyes. 

“You're tremendously early people here,” re- 





marked Arthur, when young Holt joined them. 
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¢T had a mind to turn roundand close the shutters 


again, but was afraid I might affront your father.” 

“ Affront him! oh no; but he’d just come again 
and again to rouse you, till you were compelled to 
submit in self-defence. He wakes up young people 
on principle, he says.” ; 

“Well, he practises his precepts,” rejoined 
Arthur, “and seems to have trained his children in 
the same.” 

“Yes, he has made us all practical men; seven 
chips of the old block,” observed Sam. 

“ Seven brothers!” ejaculated Arthur. “I saw 
only three last night. And are they all as tall as 

ou?” 
' “ About forty-four feet of length among us,” said 
Sam. “We're a long family in more ways than 


one;” and he looked down from his altitude of: 


seventy-five inches on the young Irishman. 

“It’s quite a pleasant surprise to see your sister,” 
Arthur remarked. 

“Bell hasn’t kept up the family tradition of 
height, I must say. She’s a degenerate specimen 
of the Holts;” and the speaker’s brown eyes softened 
with a beam of fondness; “ for which reason, I sup- 
pose, she’ll not bear the name long.” 

“And who’s the lucky man?” asked Arthur, 
feeling an instant’s disagreeable surprise, and blush- 
ing at the sensation. 

“Oh, out of half-a-dozen pretenders, ’twould be 
hard to say. We all marry early in Canada: most 
of my contemporaries are benedicts long ago. Three 
brothers younger than I, have wives and children, 
and are settled in farms and mills of their own.” 

“And might I ask——” began Arthur, hesitat- 
ing when the very personal nature of the in- 
quiry struck him. 

“To be sure you might. Well, in the first place, 
I took a fancy to go through college; and my father 
left me in Toronto for four years at the University 
of Upper Canada. That brought me up to twenty- 
three years old; and then—for the last two years 
nobody would have me,” added Sam, elevating his 
black brows. 

“ Perhaps you're too fastidious; I remark that 
about men who have nice sisters,” said Mr. Arthur, 
with an air of much experience; “now, Robert and 
I never see anybody so nice as Linda—at least, 
hardly ever.” 

“A saving clause for Bell,” said her brother, 
laughing; “ which is polite, at all events. I must 
tell her there’s a young lady at home that you prefer 
immensely.” 

Which he accordingly did, at the ensuing break- 
fast; and pretty Miss Holt pretended to take the 
matter greatly to heart, and would not permit 
Arthur to explain, while mischievous Sam scouted 
the notion of the unknown “Linda” being his 
— except by the rather distant tie of Adam and 

ve. 

What a plentiful table was this at Maple Grove ! 
Several sorts of meat and wild fowl, several species 
of bread and cake, several indigenous preserves ; 
and Robert could not help going back with aching 
heart to the scant supply of meagre fare at home ; 
he saw again his sweet pale mother trying to look 
cheerful over the poor meal, and Linda keeping up 





an artificial gaiety, while her soul was sick of stints 
and privations. His face grew stern and sad at 
the memory; enjoyment or amusement was crimi- 
nal for him while they were suffermg. So when, 
by-and-by, Mr. Holt invited him and Arthur to 
remain for the winter months at Maple Grove, with 
a view of gaining insight of Canadian manners and 
Canadian farming, he decidedly declined. He 
wished to push on at once; whatever hardships 
lay before them, had better be combated as soon as 
possible. A lengthened stay here would be a bad 
preparation for the wilderness life; they could 
searcely but be enervated by it. 

“ You’re a brave lad,” said Mr. Holt, “and I ad- 
mire your pluck, though you are plunging right 
into a pack of troubles ; but the overcoming of each 
one will be a step in the ladder to fortune. Now 
I'll go and get out the horses, and-ride you over to 
Mr. Landenstein’s office: he’ll know all about the 
wild lands, and perhaps has a cleared farm or two 
cheap.” 

But unfortunately such farms did not suit 
Robert’s pocket. One of two hundred acres, fifty 
cleared and the rest bush, was offered for £240, 
with a wooden house thrown into the bargain; but 
the purchaser’s fancy for the forest was unconquer- 
able: it puzzled even Mr. Holt. Hereturned from 
Mapleton the proprietor of a hundred acres of bush 
in a newly-settled western township, and felt much 
the better and cheerier that his excursion had ended 
so. The future had something tangible for his 
grasp now; and he only grudged every hour spent 
away from his sphere of labour as an opportunity 
of advantage lost. 





THE EMPEROR OF CHINA AT TEA. 


Some years since—in the palmy days of the East 
India Company—we spent an evening with our 
good friend, Captain G——, recently returned from 
a voyage to China, when he was obliging enough 
to show us the manner in which the Chinese make 
that delicious beverage, “ the muses’ friend.” The 
most exquisite little cups of choicest porcelain were 
set upon a board, each one furnished with its 
saucer, and the captain, proceeding to put a small 
quantity of tea in each cup, poured some hot water 
upon the leaves, then covered the infusion with the 
saucer, and left it a few minutes “to draw.” As 
soon as he judged that the first fine aroma had 
been extracted, he uncovered the cup and poured 
its liquid contents into the saucer, which he handed 
to his guest, saying that it was now proper we 
should slowly and by degrees sip the dainty drink 
at our leisure. “ Neither cream nor sugar!” we 
exclaimed. “Certainly not,” was his reply; “ you 
would not beso barbarian. The pure essence of the 
herb is here, and the Chinese would as soon think 
of putting milk to wine.” 

He then related to us a curious Indian legend as 
to the origin of the tea tree. Darma, the son of an 
Indian king, lived in profound solitude, devoting 
his time to reflection and study. He passed whole 
nights in his garden, there meditating till day-break, 
without suffering himself to yield to sleep; for he 
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considered it the very perfection of a man’s holi- 
ness to spend his nights watching and absorbed in 
contemplation of the Supreme Being. At length, 
one night it chanced that his exhausted powers no 
longer could sustain themselves, and he found him- 
self overcome by sleep. Shocked at such a dere- 
liction from duty, he with pious zeal tore off his 
offending eye-lids, and flung them upon the ground. 

Not long after, returning to that spot, he found 
to his amazement that a most wonderful thing had 
happened ; for behold, his eyelids had taken root 
and had sprung up into a shrub, the like of which 
had never been seen before. By taking the leaves 
of this herb—whether by chewing them, or prepared 
by infusion, is not known—he found a surprising 
cheerfulness of mind, and an admirable disposition 
for divine meditations. He consequently recom- 
mended the use of it to his disciples; and as its 
benefits became generally known, the custom of 
drinking tea grew quickly into use, and people 
everywhere learned the mighty virtues of the won- 
derful shrub. This fabulous story will serve to 
show how high a value is set upon this drink by 
the Orientals; the Chinese, in fact, may be called 
tea-bibbers, for they are perpetually taking it, oc- 
casionally ten times a day and more, and it is the 
chief treat with which they regale their friends. 

Not long since we were fortunate enough to meet 
with the French translation of a curious Chinese 
poem upon tea, written by the emperor Kien-Long, 
and published by the renowned French missionary, 
Pére Amiot, who resided for many years at the 
Chinese court. The emperor, who was one of the 
most learned men in his dominions, wrote many 
books both in prose and verse, and among his 
minor productions were some lines which he com- 
posed for the purpose of having them inscribed 
upon cups made of a select porcelain, of which he 
established a private manufacture for his own royal 
use. 

The prince is said to have prepared this sonnet 
while he was enjoying the pleasures of his annual 
hunting expedition at Zehol, beyond the Great 
Wall. There, every autumn, for a period of fifteen 
days, he was accustomed to lead the life of an an- 
cient Tartar chief, thus recalling to the minds of 
his subjects the remembrance of their primitive 
origin. All the sportsmen, to the number of more 
than 10,000 men, as well as the emperor himself, 
encamped in tents, furnished @ la Tartare; that is 
to say, with the simplest necessary utensils, some 
skins of the wild animals they slew in the chase, 
and some flowering shrubs. 

The objects eulogized in these verses were painted 
at the bottoms of the cups, and consisted of three 
kinds of trees, which, grown only to the size of 
shrubs, are placed in moderate-sized vases, suitable 
for the furniture of a room. The first, called Mei- 
hoa, resembles the wild apricot ; the second, named 
Soung-Chou, is a species of pine; and the third is 
surnamed Fo-cheou, signifying the “The Tree of 
Fo’s hand.” 

With respect to the merits of the original verses, 
Pére Amiot was assured they were of more than 
average excellence. The translation which he gives 


is sufficient to convey an idea of the sentiments 





they express, and affords a singular peep into the 
privacy of the great chief of the Celestial Empire. 
Here is the poem. 

“The colour of the flower Mei-hoa is not brilliant 
but it is pleasing. A sweet scent and delicacy 
peculiarly distinguish the Fo-cheou. The fruit of 
the pine is aromatic and of a delicious odour. No- 
thing can surpass these three in affording gratifi- 
cation to the sight, the smell, and the taste. Let 
there now be placed upon a moderate fire a tripod 
vase, whose colour and form tell of long service; 
let it be filled with limpid water of melted snow; 
then heat the water to the point at which the fish 
turns white or the crab red, and pour it forthwith 
into a cup made of the earth of Yué, upon the 
tender leaflets of a choice tea. Suffer it to remain 
undisturbed till the vapour, which at first rises 
copiously, forming a thick cloud, by degrees settles 
into a slight mist upon the surface; then delibe- 
rately sip this delicious drink. You will find you 
have not laboured in vain to soothe the five subjects 
of disquietude which ordinarily assail mankind. 
One may taste, one may feel; but it is impossible 
to express the sweet tranquillity for which we are 
indebted to a drink thus prepared. 

“ Withdrawn for a season from the turmoil of 
affairs, I at length find myself alone in my tent, at 
liberty to enjoy myself atease. In one hand I take 
a Fo-cheou,” (he means the fruit of the Fo-cheou 
tree,) “ which I sometimes raise to my lips; in the 
other I hold the cup, from which rises a light cloud 
of odoriferous vapour, and taste, at intervals, a 
few sips of the liquid it contains. From time to 
time I glance at the Mei-hoa, and, giving the wing 
to my fancy, my thoughts turn without effort to- 
wards the sages of antiquity. 

“T picture to myself the renowned Ou-tsuen, for 
whose nourishment the fruit of the Soung-chou 
was alone sufficient, and who enjoyed himself 
peacefully in the bosom of the most austere fru- 
gality! I envy, and would willingly imitate him. 
I put a few kernels of the fruit into my mouth, and 
find them delicious. 

“ Anon I fancy I see the virtuous Lin-fou train- 
ing with his own hands the branches of the Mei- 
hoa. I say to myself, ‘It is thus he found some 
relaxation for his mind, fatigued by profound me- 
ditations upon the most interesting subjects.’ And 
again I look at my shrub, and imagine myself with 
Lin-fou, arranging the branches in order to give 
them a new form. 

“From Lin-fou I pass to Tchao-tcheou, or to 
Yu-tchouan; I see the former surrounded by a 
great number of little vessels, in which are all 
kinds of tea, of which he tastes now one and anor 
the other, and thus incessantly varies his drink. 
I see the second swallow with profound indifference 
the most exquisite tea, hardly distinguishing it 
from the vilest liquid. Their taste is not mine; 
how, then, can I imitate them?” (He means to say 
that he blames the too great self-indulgence of the 
one, and the want of taste in the other.) ° 

“ But I hear already the evening watch beat; the 
night air blows fresher; already the rays of the 
moon pierce through the apertures of my tent, and 
gild with their brightness the few articles of furm- 
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ture with which it is supplied. I find myself at 
ease, my mind unperturbed, my stomach quiet, and 
I may, without fear, yield myself torepose. Thus, 
according to my small ability, I have composed 
these verses at the early spring of the tenth moon 
of the year Ping-yu (the year 1746) of my reign. 
KieN-Lone.” 

The original poem bore two seals, one large and 
the other small; the former contained the name of 
the emperor alone, the larger inclosed six characters, 
which signified one of the years of Kien-long, of the 
dynasty of the Tai-tsien. 

There are two or three hints in this composition 
which might be turned to account by the lovers of 
the “cordial beverage.” The best substitute for 
the snow-water recommended by Kien-long, is pro- 
bably pure rain-water, carefully filtered; perhaps 
the Wenham Lake ice melted would be the nearest 
thing. By experience we have learned that soft 
is far preferable to pump water, as it extracts the 
flavour of the tea much better. It should appear, 
from what is said in reference to the heating of the 
water, that it ought not to boil too violently, lest 
the delicate leaves of the shrub be macerated or 
otherwise injured; and lastly, the beverage, it is 
evident, should not be taken too hot. 

It may not be known to all our readers that the 
tea-plant is of a genus nearly related to the camellia. 
The root resembles that of the peach tree; the 
leaves are green and jagged all round, and the 
flower is much like the wild rose, but smaller. 
The leaves are not fit to be plucked before the third 
year’s growth, at which period they are in their 
prime. In seven years the shrub rises to the 
height ofaman. It sustains considerable variations 
of heat and cold, as it flourishes in the northern 
clime of Pekin as well as about Canton, and it is 
found that the degree of cold at Pekin is as severe 
as in some of the northern parts of Europe. The 
best tea, however, is grown in a mild temperate 
climate. In some districts the plants that yield 
the finest leaves grow on the steep declivities of 
hills, where it is dangerous, and in some cases 
impracticable, to collect them. The Chinese are 
said to vanquish this difficulty by a singular con- 
trivance. The large monkeys which inhabit these 
cliffs are irritated, and in revenge they break off 
the branches and throw them down, so that the 
cunning assailants of the enraged brutes obtain 
their desired booty with small trouble. 

Any one acquainted with Chinese drawings will 
remember to have seen represented in them the 
porcelain vases containing flowering shrubs, alluded 
to in the poem, and which are placed in the rooms, 
and others (of large size) upon the terraces or in 
the gardens of the flower-loving Celestials. There 
is a pleasing story told of a young Chinese of dis- 
tinction, in which a vessel of this sort plays an 
important part. It shall be told here, for the 
entertainment of our younger readers. 

Ssema Kouang was the second son of the prime 
minister at the Chinese court, and from his earliest 
years gave indications of a powerful understanding 
and reflective mind. A characteristic incident of 
his childhood has been preserved in memory. It 
¢kanced that he was playing one day with a party 
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of young companions near one of the large porce- 
lain vases in which the Chinese preserve their gold 
fish. One of the little fellows amused himself by 
climbing the side of the vase, and, arrived at the 
top, he stretched himself over, lost his balance, and 
fell in. He must inevitably have been drowned 
but for the cool self-possession and sagacity of 
Ssema. While all the rest, terrified, ran away 
screaming for help, he alone busied himself with 
hunting for a large stone, with which he managed 
to break the vase and let the water escape. By 
this clever expedient, which perhaps might not 
have occurred to a grown-up person, he saved the 
life of his comrade. This anecdote is frequently 
alluded to by the Chinese poets, and is often seen 
depicted in the native paintings. 





A TRUE TALE OF SLAVERY. 


CHAPTER I.—SOME ACCOUNT OF MY EARLY LIFE.* 


I was born in Edenton, North Carolina, one of the 
oldest States in the Union, and had four different 
owners in eighteen years. My first owner was 
Miss Penelope H——, the invalid daughter of an 
innkeeper. After her death I became the property 
of her mother. My only sister was given toa niece 
of hers, daughter of Dr. James R. N——, also of 
Edenton. 

My father and mother were slaves. I have a 
slight recollection of my mother, who died when 
I was young, though my father made impres- 
sions on my mind in childhood that can never be 
forgotten. I should do my dear old grandmother 
injustice did I not mention her too. There was a 
great difference between her meekness and my 
father’s violent temper, although, in justice to him, 
I must say that slavery was the cause of it. 

To be a man, and not to be a man—a father with- 
out authority—a husband and no protector—is the 
darkest of fates. Such was the condition of my 
father, and such is the condition of every slave 
throughout the United States: he owns nothing, 
he can claim nothing. His wife is not his: his 
children are not his; they can be taken from him, 
and sold at any minute, as far away from each other 
as the human fleshmonger may see fit to carry them. 
Slaves are recognised as property by the law, and 
can own nothing except by the consent of their 
masters. A slave’s wife or daughter may be in- 
sulted before his eyes with impunity. He himself 
may be called on to torture them, and dare not re- 
fuse. To raise his hand in their defence is death 
by the law. He must bear all things and resist 
nothing. If he leaves his master’s premises at any 
time without a written permit, he is liable to be 
flogged. Yet, it is said by slaveholders and their 
apologists, that we are happy and contented. I will 
admit that slaves are sometimes cheerful; they sing 
and dance, as it is politic for themtodo. I myself 
had changed owners three times before I could see 
the policy of this appearance of contentment. My 





* The writer of these autobiographical sketches has, since his 
escape from slavery, held positions of trust in free countries, and 
every statement may be relied on, although it is not thought ad- 
visable to publish names in full, 
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father taught me to hate slavery, but forgot to 
teach me how to conceal my hatred. I could fre- 
quently perceive the pent-up agony of his soul, 
although he tried hard to conceal it in his own 
breast. The knowledge that he was a slave him- 
self, and that his children were also slaves, em- 
bittered his life, but made him love us the more. 

Up to this time our services had not been re- 
quired, and the old lady to whom I belonged had 
paid little or no attention to how our time was 
spent. Our father, when working in or near the 
town, made our home his home. 

I should state here that my father was owned by 
a Mrs. K——, a widow lady, who was, however, no 
relative of Mrs. H——, to whom I belonged. 

Dr. N , being related to the family of my 
owner, was permitted to take me from my father in 
my tenth year, and put me in his shop. He too 
well knew the value of knowledge, and the danger 
of communicating it to human “ property,” to allow 
it to be disseminated among his slaves; and he 
therefore instructed his sons, who had charge of 
me, to see that I did not learn to write. Soon 
after this, my sister was taken into his house, but 
no interdict against the acquisition of knowledge, 
such as he had imposed upon me, could avail in her 
case. Our father had endeavoured to bestow upon 
koth of us some rays of intellectual light, which 
the tyrant could not rob us of. 

In the meanwhile, my father’s young mistress 
married a rich planter, named C——, who lived in 
the neighbourhood of Edenton. Shortly afterwards 
the old lady died, and my father became Mr. James 
C——’s property. Being, as he was then con- 
sidered, the best house-carpenter in or near the 
town, he was not put to field-work, although the 
privilege of working out, and paying his owner 
monthly, which he once enjoyed, was now denied 
him. ‘This added another link to his galling chain 
—sent another arrow to his bleeding heart. My 
father, who had an intensely acute feeling of the 
wrongs of slavery, sank into a state of mental de- 
jection, which, combined with bodily illness, occa- 
sioned his death when I was eleven years of age. 
He left us the only legacy that a slave father can 
leave his child, his whips and chains. These he 
had taught us to hate, and we resolved to seek for 
liberty, though we travelled through the gates of 
death to find it. 





CILAPTER I.—A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF MY FAMILY, AND 
OF MY NEW MASTER, 
Time passed swiftly on, and in due season death 
smote down Mrs. H——, my mistress. The hungry 
heirs ordered us slaves to mount the auction-block; 
and all of us, old and young, male and female, 
married and single, were sold to the highest bidder. 
Even my grandmother’s grey hairs and many years’ 
hard service in the public-house did not save her 
from the auctioneer’s hammer. But, fortunately 


for her, she possessed a tried and trusty friend, in 
whose hands she placed the savings of thirty years, 
that he might purchase her and her son Mark. 
She had two other children, a son and a daughter, 
but they were owned by other parties. 

They began to sell off the old slaves first, as 
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rubbish. One very old man went for one dollar; 
the old cook sold for seventeen dollars. ‘I'he 
prices varied from that to 1600 doJlars, which was 
the price of a young man who was a carpenter. 
Dr. N-—— bought me for a shop-boy. It would 
be in vain for me to attempt to give a description 
of my feelings while standing under the auctioneer’s 
hammer: I can safely say that I shall not realize 
such feelings again. 

The man whom my grandmother trusted to do 
her business for her acted very honourably. As 
soon as it could be done, after the sale, he pro- 
cured her free papers and the bill of sale of her 
son, to show that he was her property by right of 
purchase. It may seem rather strange that my 
grandmother should hold her son a slave; but the 
law required it. She was obliged to give security 
that she would never be any expense to the town 
or state before she could come in possession of her 
freedom. Her property in him was sufficient to 
satisfy the law; he could be sold at any minute to 
pay her debts, though it was not likely this would 
ever be the case. They had a snug home of their 
own, but their troubles were not yet at an end. 

My uncle Joseph, who was owned by Mr. J. 
C——, ran away about this time, and got as far as 
New York, where he was seen by Mr. S—— of 
Edenton, who had him taken and sent back to his 
master. He was heavily manacled, and lodged in 
gaol, where he remained most of the winter, and 
was then sold to go to New Orleans. 

My uncle Mark, whom my grandmother had 
bought, was at that time steward on board of a 
packet or vessel of some kind, and some months 
after my uncle Joseph had been sold, my uncle Mark 
met him in New York. He had made his second 
escape. ‘The vessel was about to sail, and they had 
but little time to spend with each other, though my 
uncle Joseph told him he had not come there to 
stop. His intention was to get beyond the reach 
of the stars and stripes of America.- Unwilling to 
trust his liberty any longer in the hands of a pro- 
fessed Christian, he purposed seeking safety in 
another hemisphere. 

But to return to my subject. I left my sister in 
the doctor’s family. Some six cr eight years have 
passed since I was sold, and she has become the 
mother of two children. After the birth of her 
second child, she was sent to live on his plantation, 
where she remained for two or three months, and 
then ran away. As soon as she was gone, my aunt, 
the two children, and myself, were sent to gaol. 
My aunt was married, but happily her children 
were beyond the power of slavery. God had taken 
them to his rest. 

The old doctor no doubt thought that this 
would be the means. of bringing my sister back ; 
but you will by-and-by see that she did not leave 
with the intention of returning. She had not yet 
been called to make her back bare for the lash; 
but she had gone to live on the doctor’s plantation, 
where she daily expected it. Her mental suffer- 
ings were more than she could longer bear. With 
her it was, in the language of one of our fathers, 
“liberty or death.” 

The doctor offered 100 dollars reward for her, and 
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threatened to punish to the extreme penalty of the 
law, any person or persons found harbouring, or 
assisting her in any way to make her escape. He 
then wrote a letter to a gentleman by the name of 
T——, living in New York, who had formerly 
lived in North Carolina. Iam not prepared to say 
that Mr. T—— took an interest in this letter. I 
rather believe he did not. But the news was soon 
circulated among the slave-catchers of the north, 
and they were sticking their unwanted faces in 
every coloured man’s door, on account of my sister. 
The doctor pretended to sell me and the two children 
toanegro trader. In two or three weeks he received 
a letter from New. York, stating (erroneously, as it 
turned out) that my sister was taken, and safely 
lodged in gaol. This called the old man from 
home. He had got to prove property and pay 
expenses. Now that the old doctor was gone, I 
had a good time. Mr. L——, the gaoler, was an 
old acquaintance of mine. Though he was a white 
man, and I a slave, we had spent many hours 
together in Mr. J——’s family. We had taken tea 
there. . 

To make my story shori, and go back to the 
doctor—Mr. J—— had a very fine daughter, and 
we were very fond of each other. Mr. L had 
been a visitor of Mr. J *s for many years. Now 
that he had me under leck and key, and knowing 
that it was not for any crime that I was there, he 
could not be otherwise than kind. He allowed me 
every indulgence. My friends, such as could come, 
could call and see me whenever they pleased, 
and stop as long as they liked; he would never 
turn the key on them. Sometimes he would give 
me the key on the inside. While the doctor had 
me here for safe keeping, I could have made my 
escape every day or night; but in the first place, 
if I had wanted to go, I would not have taken the 
advantage of Mr. L ’s kindness ; in the second 
place, I saw no chance of bettering myself. I 
knew he would not get my sister, because she had 
not left town. My uncle-in-law, who was a sea- 
faring man, had intended to take her to New York, 
but the doctor’s threats frightened him so much, 
that he did not dare make the attempt. 

While the old man was gone, I had a negro 
trader call with others to see me. His name was 
G——; he said he would buy me if the old doctor 
would sell me; I told him I thought he would— 
that he told me he intended to do so when he put 
me in gaol. ‘ 

After some two weeks the doctor returned home 
without my sister. The woman that had been 
taken up and put in gaol was a free woman; but 
what could she do with the wretch who put her 
there? America isa free country, and a white man 
can do what he pleases with a coloured man or 
woman in most of the States. They may have a 
few friends now, who would not allow this if they 
knew it; but they are hated by the nation at large. 

My aunt was taken out of gaol and sent home to 
the doctor’s house; the children and myself were 
left in. The old man came to have a little talk 
with me about my sister. 

“Well, John, I have not got Harriet, but I will 
have her yet. Don’t you know where she is ?” 














“ How can I know, sir? I have been in gaol 
ever since my sister left you. Mr. G—— was here 
while you were away, sir, and said that he wanted 
to buy me.” 

“Buy you! I don’t want to sell you.” 

“You told me when you put me here that you 
did.” 

“Yes, but not if you will go back to the shop 
and behave yourself. Mr. G—— has not got 
money enough to buy you.” 

“I do not know how to behave differently from 
what I have done.” 

“Your behaviour will do; but I am afraid you 
are going to run away from me.” 

“T have not said anything about running away 
from you, sir.” 

“T know that; but your sister is gone, and you 
will be going next.” 

Up to this time I had heard nothing of my sister ; 
but I felt sure that she was with her fricnds in 
Edenton. 





“FAST” AND “STEADY;” 
OR, THE CAREER OF TWO CLERKS. 
PLATE II,—SCENE FIRST, 
INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS. 


“Tat ‘manners make the man’ is an old adage, 
very true and very important. A man’s real rank 
and value in life is best estimated by his behaviour ; 
and his behaviour will always be according to his 
disposition. It is true, some men are apt to esti- 
mate rank and importance by other standards, but 
not the wise and observant. Neither do the simple 
and ignorant abide by such valuation—only till more 
observation has rectified their principles of judging, 
or given them better insight into the individual ; 
and then their opinion also will revert to the same 
standard, and their best feelings—esteem, attach- 
ment, kindness, or support—will proceed according 
as they discern what sort of a being manners have 
made the man.” 

Happening to meet with the foregoing obser- 
vations in an old book, the other day, we have 
pressed them into our service, as not inapplicable 
to the scene which our graphic artist has placed 
before us at the left-hand of his second design. 

We are introduced, you see, to the inner room 
of a set of city offices. It is Mr. Johnson’s private 
counting-house, evidently ; and that he is a busy 
man is plain enough by many minute indications, 
which we may pass over. We must not pass over 
the merchant himself, however, without calling your 
attention to the bold outline of that massive fore- 
head, which baldness throws out in full relief, and 
to the penetrating eyes, which gleam visibly enough 
under his dark eyebrows and behind his spectacles. 
There are brains in Mr. Johnson’s head, and many 
complicated calculations have been worked out there. 
Observation and experience have set their mark on 
his countenance; and something like wary suspicion 
may perhaps be detected under his look of reserve. 
One would not like to come under his frown, being 
his dependent, we think. Nevertheless, the coun- 
tenance is not aforbidding one. We guess that our 
merchant can be a generous and firm friend when 
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he pleases, and that, where he has once bestowed 
his confidence, he will not, on slight and insufficient 
grounds, withdraw it. 

And those eyes—you think they are so mono- 
polized by the letter held in their owner’s hand, 
that they can see nothing else. But we are mis- 
taken if he has not taken in already, in one sharp 
glance, the principal points of the two youths before 
him. We fancy we can read his thoughts while he 
is reading that letter of introduction; and it may 
be, if young Littlewit could read them also, he would 
abate a little of that supercilious air. 

For, look at him closely, reader, and tell us what 
sort of a “man” his present “ manners” are likely 
to make. “The show of his countenance doth wit- 
ness against him.” Observe his mouth, drawn down 
at the corners in an ill-concealed sneer—at his com- 
panion, perhaps, whom he accidentally encountered 
just now, and was swrprised to find coming on the 
same errand to this “fellow in the city.” Fred. 
Littlewit knows something of that “old codger” at 
Somerville, Mr. Speedwell, and—though they have 
never spoken to one another in their lives until to- 
day—something also of Frank Speedwell. “ He’s 
a sap, of course he is,” says Fred. in his heart: 
“‘ what a bother, if Iam to be harnessed in the same 
team with him; but if he comes any of his soft upon 
me, I shall kick over the traces in a little less than 
no time.” You may, if you please, reader, suppose 


young Littlewit saying this to his familiar demon, 
otherwise his ivory-handled short stick, which you 
see is still his companion, and with which he seems 
to be in confidential communication just now. 
Possibly, however, the ill-concealed sneer is called 


up by some pertinent remark (i-pertinent he would 
call it) of his future employer, from whom, you 
observe, his eyes are averted, with a sort of im- 
patient longing to escape. Meanwhile, you can but 
notice the swaggering appearance of case with which 
the young gentleman has thrown his left leg over 
his right, as one who would say: “I am quite at 
home, you see. Don’t imagine that I care anything 
about it. I’m as good as this old ‘ city fellow,’ any 
day, J should think.” 

Before we dismiss Fred. Littlewit from this scene, 
we should like to know the nature and contents of 
that paper thrust into his coat pocket. If we may 
hazard a conjecture, the fast youth has “ picked 
up,” as he would say, a “ Life in London” on his 
way to the office, with which he intends to regale 
himself at his new lodgings by and by, when this 
“boring ” interview is ended. 

But we must turn from young Littlewit for a 
minute, to his future fellow clerk. Frank Speed- 
well is less demonstrative than his companion, and 
we see only a quiet respectful look and attitude, 
which augur favourably, we think, for his future 
conduct. These are early days yet, however, and 
Mr. Johnson is averse to forming hasty judgments, 
even when they are favourable towards their ob- 
ject; he has been taken in before now with fair 
outsides, no doubt. Perhaps, on the cther hand, 
he charitably thinks that the unpromising impres- 
sion made upon his mind by young Littlewit may 
fade away when he knows more of him. So, we 
may suppose, he lays down the letters of introduc- 





tion without remark, to be presently filed in due 
order, or perhaps folded up lengthways and dock- 
eted; tells the young men that his time is valu- 
able just now, but that they may be at the count- 
ing-house on the following morning “at nine 
o'clock, say, punctually—punctually, remember,” 
when they shall be set to work; and he then dis- 
misses them. 

We might follow our two clerks to their respec- 
tive lodgings, but this would be “ travelling beyond 
the record ;” so we close this scene. 


SECOND SCENE. 

Some time has passed away—a few months, more 
or less, let us say—and our two clerks are well in 
harness. Waste-books, journals, and ledgers; 
orders, invoices, letters of advice, and bills of lad- 
ing have become familiar words in their mouths; 
and, to do young Littlewit justice, we may suppose 
that he does not fall far behind his fellow learner 
in a due comprehension of the mysteries of com- 
merce. He thinks it a great bore, no doubt, to be 
stuck all day at a desk; but there are alleviations 
which he knows best about, and which dispose him 
to show some degree of attention to his duties—at 
any rate, when his employer’s eye is upon him. 
It is not always that your Littlewits are dull and 
stupid and slow: mark tis! So, only that some- 
times Mr. Frederick is a little too confident and 
self-satisfied to be patient of instruction, and thus 
commits blunders which others have to rectify 
with some trouble, we are fain to believe that Mr. 
Johnson begins to think him a clever young mar. 
enough, and will do, only that he requires a little 
curbing. 

Young Speedwell does not want curbing. “ Very 
accurate indeed; very accurate; and that is an ad- 
mirable quality; and trustworthy too, so far; but 
rather deliberate, and does not always take things 
by the right handle at first; but he'll do, sir.” So 
Mr. Johnson reports concerning him. The fact is, 
that many of your Speedwells are of so quiet a 
nature that they don’t attract much notice at first; 
they are lost in the crowd of bustling competitors ; 
it is only their “patient continuance in well-doing ” 
that brings them to honour at last. These re- 
marks are not inapplicable to the scene before us. 

You see the merchant just returned from a 
journey. He has been absent two or three days, 
no doubt, and is come back a day sooner than was 
expected. He left his two clerks plenty to do, be 
sure of that; and it is not unworthy of notice that 
our artist has intimated the confidence reposed in 
Littlewit by the letters of that day’s post lying be- 
fore him on his desk, or unopened at his fect; 
while, on the other hand, as far as we can see, 
young Speedwell’s duties are the more monotonous 
oes of entering or posting. 

But now observe the difference between the two. 
“Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers,” is evi- 
dently the motto of young Specdwell; and we may 
at least hope that he does not stop there, but adds 


to his motto, “in singleness of heart, fearing God.” , 


Ile is “not slothful in business,” you see, and is 
not the less likely for that to be “fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord,” you may rest assured, reader. 
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He has his work to do, and he does it; though— 
and especially if he have any abstruse calculations 
to go through—he must be sorely disturbed and 
provoked by the proceedings of his fellow clerk, as 
well as concerned at his want of conscientious 
principle. 

For look at young Littlewit——. But first per- 
mit us to call your attention to that sleek, “ gumey” 
looking personage who is half sitting on, half lean- 
ing against, the desk at Littlewit’s side. Why, we 
knew that man, we won’t say how many years ago, 
and our artist must surely have known him too. 
He was in his prime then, and in high feather; 
where is he now, we wonder? He had a smooth 
oily look about him, just as his portrait has; his 
manner was plausible, and his voice was soft and 
insinuating. Altogether, you might have taken 
him to be what is vulgarly called sawnyish; but he 
wasn’t that; he was cleverand deep. He held, for 
a time, a good and responsible position in a city 
house, but secretly he was a gamester, a dicer, @ 
better at races, and, in short, “just the sort of crow 
that was likely to pluck a young pigeon.” And 
here he is now, at young Littlewit’s elbow, though 
he has no business in Mr. Johnson’s counting- 
house: he isn’t one of his clerks; but here he is 
now, and we can very well guess what will fol- 
low. 

Young Littlewit doesn’t know and doesn’t care. 
If he has ever heard that “evil communications 
corrupt good manners,” he either has forgotten it 
or put it aside as a “ musty old proverb.” And so 
there he sits in a jolly sort of freedom, with one 
foot thrown up on the ledge of his desk, in utter 
disrespect and disregard of the neglected work 
before him, with his arm thrown out tauntingly 
towards his diligent and conscientious fellow-clerk, 
with an obvious sneer on his countenance, and the 
words on his lips, “Yah! I don’t believe butter 
would melt in your mouth, Speedwell.” 

We have not done with him yet. You see the 
book in his other hand; and you may charitably 
suggest that, after all, he is about to make some 
memoranda respecting business. Be undeceived, 
reader; the book is a betting book. His friend at 
his elbow (how and where did he meet with him ?) 
has put him up to a thing or two, and instructed 
him how to “keep a book;” how to make his bets 
on the coming races, and how to hedge his bets ; 
and their conversation just now is, or has been, 
on the odds it is safe to offer against Wildfire 
or 


“Hist! Whist! be quiet, Littlewit!” whispers 
Mephistopheles at his elbow, in sore dismay, and 
clapping on his mask of doubtful simplicity ; “ here’s 


the governor, you fool.” But the warning comes 
too late. The governor’s sharp eyes have already 
taken in the whole scene, and are now turned upon 
the visitor. There is a double amount of acerbity 
ou his countenance, and a stern determination to do 
his duty, at all events; and we may better imagine 
than attempt to describe the exposé which follows. 
A fool! yes, the tempter is right, though he 
uses the word with awrong meaning. Hee a fool 
who despises his father’s instruction, and “ hath no 
delight in understanding,” who “ foldeth his hands 





together ” in idleness, and enters with greediness 
into paths which he knows lead to ruin. Im these 
paths we shall hereafter meet with young Littlewit 
again, for manners have already begun tomake the 
man; but for the present we leave him smarting in 
spirit under the just veproof of his employer, 
with the mortification of having been detected in the 
culpable neglect of duty, and the full knowledge 
that the trust reposed in him is lost; while thence- 
forward that “dull, ploddimg fellow,” Speedwell, 


| will be looked upon with more favourable eyes than 


before. 





THE ASCENT OF FUSI-YAMA. 


Ix September of last year, the lofty summit of 
Fusi-yama, the sacred mountain of Japan, was for 
the first time trod by European footsteps. Mr. E. 
B. De Fonblanque, one of the adventurous explorers, 
has given, in a letter to the“ Times,” the following 
account of the ascent. His narrative is dated from 
the British Consulate, Kanawaga, Japan, Sept. 20th. 


Mr. Alcock, our envoy in Jeddo, desirous of: [ 


visiting the interior of the country, and curious to 
ascertam the truth of all the wonderful tales related 
by the Japanese, of their beloved and venerated 
mountain, having successfully disposed of the 
numerous insuperable obstacles most pertinaciously 
suggested by the govermment, left Jeddo for Fusi- 
yama on the 8rd instant. 

I was fortunate enongh to receive an invitation 


to join his party, which was further composed of 


Mr. Eusden, vice-consul at Jedde; Messrs. Gower 
and Macdonald, attachés; Lieutenant Robinson, 
Indian navy; Mr. S. Gower, and Mr. Veitch, a 
botanist. One of the vice-governors of Jeddo, 
Matabé, the mterpreter to the legation, and several 
Yacomins, formed our escort; and norriman-bearers, 
bettos, coolies, servants, and followers, together 
with a troop of packhorses, swelled our cortege to 
the dimensions of a small invading army. 

Mr. Alcock, although he had necessarily asked 
the Japanese government to make arrangements 
for our comfort and seourity en route, had stipulated 
that he should be as little as possible embarrassed 
by the presence of officials, as he wished to travel 
as @ private person. There was none of the state, 
accordingly, with which a Japanese functionary of 
any rank would have surrounded himself in his 
progress; and, instead of being borne in norrimahs— 
the only conveyance used by Japanese gentlemen— 
we bestrode our horses like freeborn Britons—a 
sacrifice of dignity to comfort which, however much 
it astonished the natives, we made without the 
shghtest scruple. 

As may be imagined, our projected pilgrimage 
excited no small interest among the Japanese, who, 
as they crowded the streets of Kanagawa to watch 
our departure, scemed puzzled whether most to ad- 
mire our temerity or marvel at our impudence. 
Some of the older men shook their heads ominously, 
declaring that no good would come to their country 
from such a desecration of their gods; but the 
majority of the people were simply amused. They 
have seen and learnt so much within the last year, 
that nothing can surprise them. 
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THE ASUENT OF FUSI-YAMA. 


Our route, as far as Odawara—a distance from 
Jeddo of about forty-five miles—was by the great 
highway to Nagasaki, skirting thesea. This is an 
admirable, broad, well-paved road, flanked on either 
side with gigantic cedars and vines, affording a 
most grateful shade from the still powerful sun. 
The effect of many miles of these avenues, formed 
of trees averaging from 150 to 180 feet in height, 
is very stfiking. 

At Odawara we turned into the interior, and 
commenced to cross the Hahoni Mountains, a range 
lying between the sea and Fusi-yama. Arrived at 
the summit after an eight hours’ march, we found 
ourselves, at a height which we computed about 
6000 feet above the sea level, on the borders of a 
glassy lake, six miles in length, and one and a 
quarter in width. Wonderful tales are related by 
the Japanese of this lake, which they state to be 
bottomless in the centre and inhabited by an evil 
spirit, very much given to drag unwary mortals 
below. It was probably from fears of our safety 
that no persuasion could induce our officers to pro- 
cure us a boat to explore these waters. 

On the following morning we commenced our 
descent from Hahoni, and on the evening of the 
next day, the sixth from our departure, reached 
Muri-jama, a village lying at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and about 100 miles distant from Jeddo. 
Here the authority of the Tycoon ceases, and spi- 
ritual government begins, the Holy Mountain being 
under the sole jurisdiction of the priesthood, two 
of which respectable body now attached themselves 
to our party, and never left us till we returned in 
safety to the foot of the mountain. 

On the next day we rode about six miles to a 
place called Hashi-Mondo, where the steep ascent 
commences, and here, leaving our horses and equip- 
ping ourselves with pilgrims’ staves, which the 
priests dispose of for the sum of one penny each, 
we girded up our loins and climbed manfully up 
the rugged and precipitous path, our light baggage 
and commissariat stores being carried by goliks, or 
“men of great vigour”—a description which the 
appearance of these poor creatures, who earn their 
livelihood as beasts of burden to the pilgrims, did 
not by any means justify. 

At every half mile en voute a hut is erected, where 
pilgrims repose and are refreshed with tiny cups of 
tea. During our six hours’ ascent, we passed nine 
of these resting-places, and, darkness coming on, we 
took up our abode in the ninth, ate a modest din- 
ner, and, stretching our weary limbs upon straw 
mats, slept as well as the cold and the fleas would 
allow us. 

We had now accomplished over two-thirds of the 
ascent, but the worst was yet to come. Hitherto 
the path, though steep and rugged, had afforded a 
tolerably firm foothold ; but the rest of the way was 
over loose pieces of lava, scoria, and cinders, and at 
every few yards the ascent became more precipitous. 
It was curious to remark how some of our party, 
who had before shown themselves somewhat insen- 
sible to the beauties of nature, would now stop every 
few minutes to admire the scenery, generally seating 
themselves to do so; but some allowance must be 
made, in consideration of the rarefied state of the 
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atmosphere, which rendered violent exercise some- 
what difficult, and made some of us gasp very pain- 
fully. At first we met with little snow; but as we 
advanced we found large patches here and there; 
and on reaching the summit, after four hours’ toil, 
the tubs of water near the temple were frozen into 
a compact mass. Still, the cold was not anything 
like what we had been led to suppose it would be, 
the thermometer at midday showing only 38 degrees 
in the shade, and boiling at 182. 

The temple of Fusi-yama is a most modest un- 
pretending little hut, adorned with a few gods in 
lava and some common tinsel ornaments. Here 
the devout lay their offerings upon the altar, and 
in return have their garments stamped with strange 
figures and devices, in token of their having accom- 
plished their pilgrimage. Great virtue is attached 
to these stamps, particularly for the cure of cuta- 
neous diseases, and their number is only limited by 
the size of the garment and the extent of the fee. 
I invested an entire uzeboo (1s. 6d.), and received 
the impress of all the gods, and (unless likenesses 
are very deceptive) of all the devils too, of Fusi- 
yama. 

Having visited the temple, we proceeded to the 
highest point of the crater; here Mr. Alcock’s 
standard-bearer unfurled the British flag, while we 
fired a royal salute in its honour, his Excellency 
setting the example by discharging the five barrels 
of his revolver into the crater, and the rest follow- 
ing, till twenty-one guns had been fired. We then 
gave three cheers, sang “ God save the Queen,” and 
finished by drinking “the health of her gracious 
Majesty ” in champagne, iced in the snows of Fusi- 
yama, to the utter amazement of the Japanese, who 
had never before seen such startling religious cere- 
monies. 

The crater of Fusi-yama is between two and three 
miles in circumference, and about 600 yards in depth, 
and it resulted from observations made by Mr. 
Robinson that the highest point is something more 
than 14,000 feet above the sea. The Japanese have 
generally allowed 17,000. There has been no erup- 
tion for three centuries. 

We were fortunate enough to have a fine, clear, 
sunny day for the ascent, and, as we looked below 
and around us, there lay the fair land of Japan like 
a highly coloured map, the points of its headlands 
jutting sharply into the blue sea; range upon range 
of mountains stretching across the full length of the 
island as far as the eye could reach, and rivers wind- 
ing through green valleys, gradually increasing in 
size till they empty themselves into the sea. Had 
our journey been as disagreeable as it was the re- 
verse, that one view would have richly repaid us for 
our toil. Well may the Japanese be proud of their 
beautiful Fusi-yama. 

The descent was comparatively easy, and of course 
every one of us said, at least once, “acilis descen- 
sus, etc., as we turned homewards, by a new and 
and if possible finer route, till on the 15th we 
reached Etamé, a picturesque village on the sea- 
shore, celebrated for its sulphur springs, whence I 
returned to Kanagawa by water, leaving Mr. Alcock 
and some of his party to take the baths. 

So far I have confined myself to a bare description 
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of our progress; I cannot conclude, however, with- 
out endeavouring to give some idea of the beauty 
ofthis country. Asa tolerably old traveller through 
all quarters of the globe, I can speak with some 
authority, and I do not hesitate to say that the 
scenery which gladdened our eyes and hearts during 
our journey to and from Fusi-yama cannot be 
equalled within the same compass in any part of 
the world. Its great charm probably lies less in 
its intrinsic beauty than in its continually varying 
character. The eye has never time to weary. Now 
you are in a noble avenue of majestic trees (and no 
tree is finer than the cedar of Japan—Cryptomeria 
Japonica); suddenly you emerge into an open coun- 
try, among cornfields and flowering shrubs; then 
you plunge into a deep forest; then again you find 
yourself in a perfectly English green lane, with 
honeysuckle on the hedges and daisies on the banks, 
and in the distance, embosomed in trees and shrubs 
of the brightest foliage, groups of the most pic- 
turesque little white cottages in the world. Before 
you have time to dream of home, you are once more 
transported into a rugged mountain path, with 
torrents roaring at your feet; and as you reach its 
height, there lies the broad blue sea on one side, 
while on the other Fusi-yama rises majestically 
from its broad base. I doubt whether, if all the 


most grand, lovely, rich, and magnificent views in 
the world could be collected and formed into a group, 
they would produce a finer picture. 

Throughout, the vegetation is most luxuriant. 
From the deepest valley to the mountain-tops you 
behold one dense mass of flowering shrubs and 
trees, in the foliage of which there is as great a 


variety as in the scenery. 

The land is generally well cultivated, rice and 
millet forming the principal crops in the districts 
through which we passed. We came across small 
patches of cotton and tobacco here and there. Of 
tea we saw very little. Vegetables and fruits of 
all kinds grow in abundance. I was particularly 
struck with the almost entire absence of animal life 
during our progress. With the exception of the 
poultry and dogs in the villages, and a few pack- 
horses on the road, we hardly met a single speci- 
men of the brute creation. No cattle, no sheep, 
no singing-birds, and, though we promised our- 
selves some shooting, not a symptom of game of 
any description. The Japanese assured us, how- 
ever, that the mountains beyond Fusi-yama were 
full of wild ponies, deer, and boar. 

The arrangements made by the Japanese Govern- 
ment for our accommodation en route left us no- 
thing to wish for. Our halting-places had been 
arranged beforehand, and everything was ready pre- 
pared for our reception when we arrived. It was not 
considered becoming to allow the British envoy to 
occupy a common tea-house—which is the ordinary 
Sotel of the country—and we were accordingly put 
up in the houses specially reserved for the Daimios 
when on their travels. These were scrupulously 
clean, and provided always with bath-rooms and 
ample supplies of water. 

As Mr. Alcock did not travel in his official capa- 
city, the authorities did not formally receive him at 
the different towns; but on our entrance we were 





invariably met by an escort of officers, who accom. 
panied us to the full extent of their precincts, and 
at Odawara, the prince of that name sent a depn- 
tation to welcome the English minister to his 
dominions, and to wish him a pleasant journey. 

The conduct of the people was excellent. The 
sight of eight mounted Englishmen must haye 
appeared wonderful to them, who had never before 
beheld a European; but they never once allowed 
their curiosity to become offensive, far less were 
they ever guilty of the slightest disrespect. As we 
entered their towns or villages (and these consist 
of one long street, sometimes three miles in length), 
men, women, and children, flocking ont of their 
doors, appeared to present a dense impervious wall 
to check our progress. But there is a quiet elderly 
gentleman in long petticoats, and a straw hat tied 
under his chin, who precedes our eortége armed with 
a fan; and before a wave of this fluttering emblem of | 
authority, the dense crowd falls back with far more 
alacrity and readiness than an English mob under 
similar circumstances could be got todo, through the § 
agency of Sir Richard Mayne and his legions, backed 
by a troop of Life Guards. Nor do they, like other 
mobs, close in our rear, but, remaining squatted at 
their doors, they watch us out of sight. In no case, 7 
whether escorted or alone, did we meet with a single [ 
instance of rudeness or incivility on the part of the | 
people; nor did we, during the whole course of our 
journey, meet either a beggar or a drunkard. The 
general appearance of the populace is one of great | 
prosperity and contentment; their houses are re- | 
markably clean and in good repair; their patches 
of garden well cultivated, and never without regard 
to ornament; and, if they were not overburdened 
with clothing, it is evident that their will and not 
their poverty consented to forego this luxury. | 
Would that we could travel as far in European | 
countries, nay, even in our own favoured land, f 
without meeting more misery. 

We believe that the Japanese Government isan | 
oppressive one, yet it is difficult to reconcile that 
belief with the evident prosperity of the people. 
No eastern people is so free from the stamp of the 
slave as the Japanese. Let them bow their heads 
in the dust before a Yacomis as they may, it is less 
an act of servile submission than a courtesy exacted 
by usage, and a duty owing to superior authority. 
Those well-built, muscular men, who stand erect at 
their doors, holding their little children by the 
hand, have a sense of freedom and self-respect 
never to be seen in a race of slaves or cowards; 
those laughing women beside them know and enjoy 
the happiness of the domestic hearth; even the 
little children, (and nowhere do you meet this true 
indication of material prosperity—troops of merry, 
rosy-cheeked children—to a greater extent,) even 
they did not crouch before the foreigner, though 
doubtless for many a day they will, in their naughty 
moods, be threatened with the terrible Tojine. 

Never did a party more enjoy themselves than 
the eight Englishmen who were the first to make 
the ascent of Fusi-yama, and we returned to our 
posts more than ever impressed with the marvel- 
lous beauty of this land, and the kindliness u .d 
happiness of its people. 
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WORKMEN’S EARNINGS AND SAVINGS. 


A RECENT number of the “ Quarterly Review ” (No. 
215) has an article on “ Workmen’s Earnings and 
Savings,” written with great ability and replete with 
valuable information. As the subject is one of deep 
interest to a large portion of our readers, we have 
much pleasure in transferring to our pages some 
of the more striking passages, and we recommend 
those who have access to the “ Review” to peruse 
the article itself. ; 

No one can reproach the English workman with 
want of industry. He works harder and more skil- 
fully than the workman of any other country; and 
he might be more comfortable and independent in 
his circumstances were he as prudent as he is la- 
borious. But improvidence is unhappily the defect 
ofthe class. Even the best paid English workmen, 
though earning more money than the average of 
professional men, still, for the most part, belong to 
the poorer classes, because of their thoughtless- 
ness. 

In prosperous times they are not accustomed 
to make provision for adverse; and hence, when a 
period of social pressure occurs, they are rarely 
found more than a few weeks ahead of positive want. 
This habitual improvidence—though of course there 
are many admirable exceptions—is the real cause of 
the social degradation of the artisan. Improvi- 
dence seems to be one of the most incorrigible of 
faults. 

“There are whole neighbourhoods in the manu- 
facturing districts,” says Mr. Baker, in his last re- 
port, “ where not only are there no savings worth 
mentioning, but where, within a fortnight of being 
out of work, the workers themselves are starving 
for want of the merest necessaries.” When work 
fails, immediately the workmen are plunged in 
destitution, their furniture and watches are sent 
to the pawnshop, whilst deplorable appeals are made 
to the charitable, and numerous families are cast 
upon the poor rates. 

It is cheering to know that the remuneration of 
the lower orders in this country has been steadily 
progressive. Macaulay has shown that, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, all classes were 
paid less wages than they are now. Agricultural 
labourers received only from 2s. to 3s. a week with 
food, or from 4s. to 5s. without. In 1661, the justices 
at Chelmsford fixed the rate at 6s. in winter and 7s. 
in summer; but at the time this order was made, 
all the necessaries of life were immoderately dear, 
and wheat was selling at 70s. a quarter. Private 
soldiers were paid only 4s. 8d. a week, yet no diffi- 
culty was experienced in obtaining thousands of 
recruits on very short notice. 

In 1730, the daily earnings of bricklayers and 
mechanics employed at Greenwich Hospital aver- 
aged 2s. 6d. a day, with bread dearer than at present. 
Eyen in 1800, the wages of a good mason in Lon- 
don were only 16s. a week, with wheat at 90s. 6d. a 
quarter. The same class of workmen are now re- 
ceiving 33s. a week, though wheat is at a much 
lower figure and all the necessaries of life are greatly 
reduced in price. The more closely the vaunted 
“ good old times” of the labouring classes are in- 
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vestigated, the more clearly will it appear that they 
were times of hard work and small pay, of dear food 
and scanty clothing, of defective means of education 
and wretched household accommodation. 

Some excellent statistics, by Mr. Chadwiek of 
Salford, are quoted, which show that, whilst the 
actual money-wages paid to the operatives em- 
ployed in the cotton trade has increased during the 
last twenty years from 12 to 28 per cent., the work- 
ing hours of the labourers have been reduced by the 
operation of the Ten Hours Factory Bill, during the 
same period, nine hours per week, or not less than 
15 percent. There has also been a reduction in the 
hours of labour in silk mills, of six hours a week,,. 
and in the miscellaneous employments connected 
with the building trade, of from three to four and a 
half hours per week. Mr. Chadwiek states, that the 
number of persons in Lancashire directly engaged 
in the various branches of the cotton trade, in 1859, 
was estimated at 400,000 persons, and that the 
average rate of wages paid to them (including 
boys, girls, and women) was 10s. 33d. per week, or 
£10,653,000 per annum. 

In the silk trades, an advance of wages has taken 
place in all the branches, equal to more than 10 per 
cent. In the building trades, the increase in the 
rate of wages has averaged from 11 to 52 per cent. 
In the mechanical trades, there has been a general 
advance in nearly all branches: in some instances 
this advance is equal to 45 per cent. In the mis- 
cellaneous trades, including upwards of eighty 
classes of workmen, the rate of wages has generally 
been maintained and in some instances has been 
considerably advanced. In Darwen and the neigh- 
bourhood, women can earn as weavers from 11s. to 
20s. a week, according to their skill and the num- 
ber of looms they attend; and winders and warpers, 
principally young women, carn from 10s. to 18s. a 
week. 

During the last few years, the demand for card- 
room hands, whose labour requires little skill and is 
easily learnt, has led to an increase in their wages, in 
Darwen, of fully 100 per cent. In one mill, where, 
twenty years ago, no hand in the card-room earned 
more than 6s. a week, now many of them earn from 
12s. to 18s. a week, with nine hours less labour. 
The wages-books of mills near Blackburn and 
Rochdale give one instance where a father, son, 
and daughter earn £2. 12s. a week, or £135. 4s. 
per annum. In another, the father and four girls 
earn £5. 10s. a week, or £182 per annum. These 
are ordinary examples; but in many families the 
earnings range much higher. There is one case, 
in which five daughters and two sons working in a 
cotton mill, earn amongst them three guineas a week, 
whilst the father, working as a blacksmith, earns 
30s., showing a total income of £252. 10s.; and a 
second, where the father, six sons, and two daugh- 
ters, realize £6. 17s. a week. Similar high rates of 
wages prevail throughout Yorkshire and the other 
manufacturing districts. Mr. Baker, Inspector of 
Factories, states that the wages paid to the factory 
operatives of the United Kingdom, in 1856, amounted 
to upwards of £19,000,000 sterling; that in no branch 
of textile labour had wages been reduced since 1835 ; 
that the average increase was 12 per cent., and in one 
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instance 40 per cent. A comparison would probably 
show that the families of factory operatives in Lan- 
cashire are at present earning higher incomes than 
many of the professional classes of England—higher 
than the average of the clergy of all denominations, 
much higher than the average of the teachers of the 
rising generation, and perhaps higher than the 
average of the middle classes of the United King- 
dom generally. 

The highest rate of wages in England is paid 
in the iron trade. The wages-book of one firm 
shows that iron rail-rollers receive from £7. 7s. to 
£10. 10s. a-week—a rate of pay equal to that of 
lieutenant-colonels in her Majesty’s Foot Guards. 
Boys from fourteen years of age and upwards are 
engaged as helpers, and a total family income of 
from £500 to £600 a-year is not uncommon when 
the demand for iron rails is unusually brisk. 

What becomes of these large incomes P—incomes 
in the aggregate indicating an amount of wealth 
which, if properly used and duly economised, could 
not fail to establish large numbers of them in com- 
fort and comparative independence. 

It isa remarkable fact, that although the balances 
to the credit of depositors in savings banks have 
increased on the whole during the last seventeen 
years, the result would not have been attained, not- 
withstanding the increase of population and of 
wages, but for the accumulation of interest—the 
deposits during that period having been ninety- 
three millions, and the withdrawals ninety-five and 
a half millions. It is curious to find that the in- 
habitants of Wilts and Dorset lodge more money 
in the savings banks, per head of the population, 
than the highly paid operative classes of the county 
of Lancaster. Some years ago, at the Dundee 
savings bank, 237 accounts stood in the names of 
female servants, while out of the numerous and 
well paid class of female factory workers, only one 
had an account open. 

It will, perhaps, scarcely be credited that the pri- 
vate soldiers of the British army save more money 
out of their slender pay than the average of artisans 
do out of their much higher earnings! It appears 
from a paper presented to the House of Commons, 
(No. 93), dated February, 1860, that the total amount 
of the fund for military savings banks then 
amounted to £227,299, and a further return (No. 
140) shows the details of the savings effected by 
the respective corps. The statement, however, is 
incomplete, inasmuch as it does not include the 
deposits made by the regiments on service in India ; 
but we glean from the return some facts of a very 
remarkable character. For instance, we find that 
the Royal Artillery corps serving at home contains 
not fewer than 1432 depositors, and that their sav- 
ings in the regimental bank amounted, on the 31st 
of March, 1859, to £25,012, or an average of £16 to 
each depositor. These savings of the artillerymen 
are made out of a daily pay of 1s. 3d. and 1d. for 
beer money, or equal to about 9s. 6d. a-week. Even 
in the infantry of the line, where the pay of the 
private soldier, while on home service, is only 1s. a 
day, and 1d. for beer, we find thrifty habits prevailing 
to a considerable extent. Of the first battalion of 
the 26th (Cameronians), 250 men—or about one- 
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third of the corps—have accumulated £4187, which 
is equal to £16. 15s. for each depositor. The 45th 
have deposited £3599, belonging to 193 depositors. 
There is not a regiment returning from India, but 
brings with it a store of savings. In 1858-60, eight 
regiments brought home balances to their credit in 
the regimental banks amounting to £40,499. The 
highest was the 84th, whose savings amounted to 
£9718. The 78th—the herves who followed Have- 
lock in his march on Lucknow—saved £6480, and 
the gallant 82nd, who held Lucknow under Inglis, 
saved £5263. The heroism of the battle-field does 
not surpass the noble self-denial which these figures 
represent. 

We return to civil life, and grieve that its aspect 
is often so dark. Here we find, too often, a state of 
social degradation, the result of vice and improvi- 
dence. The vast majority of English working men 
are always hovering on the verge of pauperism. <A 


man in this state is not far removed from that of 


slavery. He is in no sense his own master, but is 


in constant peril of falling under the bondage of [ 


others, and accepting the terms which they dictate 
to him. He cannot help being, in a measure, ser- 
vile, for he dares not look the world boldly in the 
face; and in adverse times, when work fails, or 
health fails, he must look either to alms or poor 
rates. Political agitators try to throw the blame 
everywhere but on the right shoulders. On this 
point, the testimony is valuable of one who was an 
honour to his order. Hugh Miller, who never had 
more than 24s. a-week while working as a journey- 
man stonemason, thus gives the result of fifteen 
years’ experience. 

“Let me state—for it seems to be very much the 
fashion to draw dolorous pictures of the condition 





of the labouring classes—that from the close ofthe | 
first year in which I worked as a journeyman, until | 


I took final leave of the mallet and chisel, I never 
knew what it was to want a shilling; that my 
two uncles, my grandfather, and the mason with 
whom I served my apprenticeship—all working- 
men—had had a similar experience, and that it was 
the experience of my father also. I cannot doubt 
that deserving mechanics may, in exceptional cases, 
be exposed to want; but I can as little doubt that 
the cases are exceptional, and that much of the 
suffering of the class is a consequence either of 
improvidence on the part of the competently skilled, 
or of a course of trifling during the term of ap- 
prenticeship, quite as common as trifling at school, 
that always lands those who indulge in it in the 
hapless position of the inferior workman.” 


It is gratifying to learn that, in one savings bank 


in Manchester; the deposits have nearly quadrupled 
in twenty years. 


That the depositors are mainly | 


of the poorer class may be inferred from the fact | 
that upwards of £200,000 belong to persons who 


cannot sign their names. 
provided for saving, and greater encouragement 


Were greater facilities | 


rene 


given by the more intelligent classes to the forma- | 


tion of provident habits, we believe the habit of 
economy would spring up in many quarters where 
at present it is altogether unknown. When we 


read that in 1859 there were throughout the king: 
dom 152,222 houses licensed to sell intoxicating 
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drink, and only 606 savings banks in which to 
deposit spare money, we are forcibly reminded of 
the following striking passage in Dr. Guthrie’s 
“Seed Time and Harvest :’—“ Now, how are our 
manufacturing and handicraft youth situated? By 
public-houses and spirit-shops they are surrounded 
with innumerable temptations, while to many of 
them savings banks are hardly known by name. 
Dissipation has her nets drawn across every street. 
In many of our towns sobriety has to run the gaunt- 
let of half-a-dozen spirit-shops in the space of a bow- 
shot. These are near at hand—open by day and 
blazing by night, both on Sabbath and Saturday. 
Drunkenness finds immediate gratification, while 
Economy has to travel a mile, it may be, for her 
savings bank, and that opens its doors to thrift 
but once or twice a week, perhaps.” 

In Manchester alone there are 6306 houses 
licensed to sell intoxicating drink, while the whole 
county of Lancaster has only thirty savings 
banks! 

The “Quarterly Review” gives a sketch of the 
rise of penny savings banks. These humble but 
useful institutions received a great impulse from a 
letter published in 1850 by Mr. C. W. Sikes, of the 
Huddersfield Banking Company, recommending 
their formation in connection with mechanics’ and 
kindred institutions. Mr. Sikes observed, that 
to train working people, when young, in habits of 
economy, was of more practical value to themselves, 
and of greater importance to society, than to fill 
their minds with the contents of many books. He 
pointed to the perverted use of money by the work- 
ing class, as one of the greatest practical evils of the 
time. 

A host of penny savings banks have since 
been established. One, in connection with the 
Halifax Mechanics’ Institute, has now 4000 accounts 
open, and its weekly number of deposits is about 
850, averaging 5s. 84d. each. Many interesting 
incidents come under the notice of the managers 
of these institutions. Children who for a time 
have deposited their two pence and three pence 
weekly, appear suddenly to have an influx of wealth. 
The two pennies and three pennies in copper are 
accompanied by two shillings and three shillings in 
silver—the copper belonging to the children, the 
silver to the parents. The bank-hook has pleaded 
its own cause. Its weekly appearance awakened 
thoughts of advancing years or lessened work, and 
of the wisdom of making some provision therefor. 
How easy to make an attempt, through the medium 
of the children’s book! Many have done so, and 
been surprised at the results. One who, since his 
marriage, had never paid his rent punctually, aston- 
ished his landlord by appearing to the day. Another 
watched the regularity with which his son deposited 
weekly, and at last said, “ We may as well go to- 
gether,” and, without an interruption, for months 
lodged ten shillings each night, which previously had 
gone in drink. A third has gradually purchased a 
good cottage library. A fourth has helped his 
parents in declining years. Where the habit is 
persevered in, there is generally some good object 
in view; and we cordially agree with the following 
passage, from an eloquent address by that noble 
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friend of working-men, the Earl of Carlisle: “I 
approve of savings banks in connection with me- 
chanics’ institutions, as contributing to raise the 
character of the working classes, and to make the 
humblest abodes the homes of honest content and 
grateful industry.” 

Very interesting facts about the penny banks 
at Southampton, Derby, Birmingham, and York, 
are also given in the article. In the small 
country town of Farnham it is estimated that its 
penny bank has contributed 150 regular depositors 
to the savings bank in the same place. The com- 
mittee of the Glasgow savings bank, in their last 
report, point to the thirty-six penny banks estab- 
lished in and around Glasgow, as calculated to 
“check that reckless expenditure of small sums, 
which so often leads to a confirmed habit of waste- 
fulness and improvidence.” At Bradford, fourteen 
penny banks have been established within a year 
and a half, and on the 20th of September last they 
had £2147 deposited with the savings bank. The 
Rev. J. E. Clarke, of Derby, who has taken a very 
active interest in the extension of these institutions, 
states that one tenth of the whole amount received 
by his penny bank is deposited in copper money, 
and a large portion of the remainder in threepenny 
and fourpenny pieces. It will be obvious from what 
has been stated, that the practice of economy and 
saving depends upon the facilities provided for the 
purpose. Where a convenient savings bank is 
established, deposits gradually flow unto it; where 
regimental savings banks are provided, the private 
soldiers contrive to lay by something in them out of 
their small pay; and where penny banks are opened, 
a crowd of depositors immediately present them- 
selves—even the boys of the ragged schools being 
able to put into them considerable sums of money. 
It becomes of importance, then, to ascertain whether 
means cannot be adopted to increase and extend the 
facilities for depositing small sums of money in safe 
hands. 

The article closes with a sketch of Mr. Sikes’s 
plan of Post Office Savings Banks, (see “ Leisure 
Hour,” No. 418,) and, expressing cordial approval, 
trusts that no long time will be allowed to elapse 
before the legislature sanction a trial being given 
to it. We ourselves hope the various movements 
will go on until the savings bank becomes a 
“ household word” throughout all the cottage homes 
of the land. 





Tue FeperaL Union anpd States’ Rients.—The fe- 
deral government exists on sufferance only. Any state 
may at any time constitutionally withdraw from the 
Union, and thus virtually dissolve it. The federal 
government has no real power to enforce its will against 
a state that might choose to separate. Without a strong 
standing army, its threat would be a mere brutwin fulmen 
—its 15,000 mena practical joke. When South Caroling, 
in 1832, refused its consent to the tariff established by 
Congress, and broached the doctrine of “ nullification,” 
the bold attitude of the federal government, backed by 
Congress and upheld by General Jackson the President, 
was abandoned as soon as the recusant state prepared for 
war. And the celebrated compromise act, introduced by 
Henry Clay, passed rapidly in 1833, modifying the tariff 
law so as to give a complete triumph to South Carolina, 
and to form an additional precedent for state resistance 
to federal pretensions.—Grattan’s “ Civilized America.” 
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Somersersuirs Ssventy YEARS Aco.—Hannah More, 
writing to Lady Middleton from Cowslip Green, in 1790, 
gives the following account of the state of religion in 
that part of the country :—‘ Thirteen adjoining parishes 
here have not so much as one resident curate, much less 
rector. I have, however, had the good fortune at last to 
ferret out one poor conscientious eurate, and him I pro- 
pose to establish superintendent in my absence. I found 
him depressed and despised, lying under the two heavy 
charges of poverty and methodism; but I find him to be 
a ‘real humble Christian. I cannot forbear telling you 
one little trait of his history. He lost a very good 
curacy because he preached redemption by a Saviour on 
a common Sunday, which his rector told him ought never 
to be so much as named but on the three great festivals! 
He refused the terms, and lost the income. It would 
require more paper and time than Iam worth to tell you 
the vice, the ignorance, and the opposition we meet with. 
One squire, the only man of any fortune in the whole 
county, sent us word not to come into his’ parish, for he 
would not have his ploughmen made doctors of the Sor- 
bonne! I can’t guess how so fine a phrase got into 
Somersetshire.”—Lady Chatterton’s “ Memorials of Lord 
Gambier.” 


PowERFUL SprAKING.—Many are misled by their admi- 
ration of what is called a powerful discourse, forgetting 
that that is the most powerful which best effects the 
object proposed. The power of a sample of gunpowder, 
or of a piece of ordnance, is tested, not by the loudness 
of the report, but by the depth of the impression made 
on the target.—Archbishop Whately. 

THE BEST SEWING-MACHINE.—The very best sewing- 
machine a man can have is a wife. -It is one that re- 
quires but a kind word to set it in motion, rarely gets 
out of repair, makes but little noise, is seldom the cause 


of a dust, and, once in motion, will go on uninterruptedly 
for hours, without the slightest trimming, or the smallest 


personal supervision being necessary. It will make 
shirts, darn stockings, sew on buttons, mark pocket 
handkerchiefs, cut out pinafores, and manufacture chil- 
dren’s frocks out of any old thing you may give it; and 
this it will do behind your back just as well as before 
your face. In fact, you may leave the honse for days, 
and it will go on working just the same. If it dees get 
out of order a little, from being overworked, it mends 
itself by being left alone for a short time, after which it 
returns to its sewing with greater vigour than ever. Of 
course, sewing-machines vary a great deal. Some are 
much quicker than others. It depends in a vast measure 
upon the particular were you select. Ifyou are fortu- 
nate in picking out the choicest pattern of a wife—one, for 
instance, that sings whilst working, and seems to be never 
so happy as when the husband’s linen is to hand—the 
sewing-machine may be pronounced perfect of its kind ; 
so much so, that there is no make-shift in the world that 
can possibly replace it, either for love or money. In 
short, no gentleman’s establishment is complete without 
one of these sewing-machines in the house. 


CHEVALIER BunsEN.—The following extract from the 
last number of the “‘ Revue Chrétienne,” from the pen of 
the editor, M. Edmond de Pressensé, will be read with 
interest. After referring to M. de Bunsen’s works, M. 
de Pressensé remarks :—“ We should not be sincere if we 
@id not say that on more than one very important point 
we regret the direction taken by M. de Bunsen’s theolo- 
gical views. We have told him so ourselves ; but we have 
never ceased to feel his Christian heart beating under the 
sometimes strange forms of his system. * * All the 
noble and tender feelings of his heart were displayed as 
the end drewon. It was felt that he was raised to those 
luminous heights where the mind hovers above our poor 
human systems with their feeble range. The Christian 
father in his gentle grandeur, the ardent friend of the 





German Fatherland, the devoted partisan of liberty 
throughout the world, and especially the Christian—the 
Christian whose faith is changing into life—spoke in 
turns by his mouth in the midst of cruel sufferings. M.de 
Bunsen desired the continuance of his life, in order that 
he might complete the works he had begun. One night 
he understood that such was not the will of God, and he 
rose from his chair, exclaiming, ‘O God, I commit my 
spirit into thy hands!’ He then sent for his family, and 
said to them, ‘A great change has been wrought in my 
thoughts; not in reference to my immortal soul, or 
Christ, my only Saviour, but in respect to my body ;—I 
feel that Iam going to die.” After having blessed his 
children, and expressed his grateful affeetion for the 
faithful companion of his days in the most touching 
terms, saying that he had loved in her what is eternal 
(In der liebte ich das Ewige), ‘God,’ he exclaimed, ‘ God 
bless my friends! Blessings on my country, on Italy, 
and its liberty! Blessings on Prussia, Germany, Eng- 
land, and the whole world! I wish every blessing for 
the Prince and Princess of Prussia. ._Thanks to Niebuhr!’ 
It is known that M. de Bunsen was introduced by Niebuhr 
to that position which he had so worthily filled. After 
having with the deepest affection thanked his servant for 
his attention, he continued, with a heavenly expression on 
his countenance : ‘ In spite of all my failings and my im- 
perfections, I have desired, I have sought what is noble 
here below. But my richest experience is the having 
known Jesus Christ. I leave the world without hatred 
to any one. No—no hatred; hatred is a cursed thing. 
Oh! how good it is to contemplate life from this eleva- 
tion. Now we see how obscure a thing our existence on 
earth has been. Up, up; it does not become darker, but 
ever brighter, brighter! I am now in the kingdom of 
God. Hitherto it has only been a presentiment. O my 
God, how beautiful are thy tabernacles.’” On Oc- 
tober, 29, as his attention was being directed to a bril- 
liant sunset, “ Yes, said he, in English, “ that is beau- 
tiful; the love of God is in everything.” “May God 
bless you for ever,” he added, in French. “Let us de- 
part in Jesus Christ. Iam going to die, and I long to 
die. I desire to be remembered to every good man, and 
I beg him to remember me with good-will. I offer my 
blessing—the blessing of an old maa—to any one that 
desires it. I die at peace with all the world. Those 
who live in Christ, who live loving him, they are his. 
Those who do not live his life do not belong to him, 
whatever may be the name by which they are called, or 
the confession of faith which they sign. To belong toa 
church or denomination is nothing. I see clearly that 
we are all sinners. We have only Christ in God. We 
exist only in proportion as we are in God; we are all 
sinners, but we exist in God, and we have eternal life. 
We have lived this eternal life in proportion as we have 
lived in God. Allthe rest is nothing. Christ isthe Son 
of God, and we are his children only when the spirit of 
love that was in Christ is in us.” Such were the last 
words of this long and brilliant career. 


ReELicious Epucation or CutnprenN.—On the religious 
education of children I shall only say in general, 
that you cannot begin too early, that God should be 
spoken of to the very youngest, and the name of Jesus 
Christ familiarized to them, and every association of 
reverence and love that the tone and style of the parents 
can attach to the business of religion should be esta- 
blished in them. Their consciences are wonderfully soon 
at work. They know whata fault is in reference to their 
parents, and they can soonfeecl and understand the same 
thing in reference to God; and there is much about God 
being the giver, and the maker, and the upholder of all 
things, about which their minds can take in the informa- 
tion, and their hearts can be made to feel a solemn and 
touching impression.—Dr, Chalmers. 
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